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The Influence of the Human Body on 
Art and Literature 



By MARY ADAMS STEARNS 



CHILDHOOD has long been the ac- 
cepted symbol of purity. Novelists 
have written of its sweetness ; poets 
have sung of its holiness ; and artists have 
reproduced all phases of childish joy and 
sorrow. Never, perhaps, has the spirit of 
universal childhood been better interpreted 
than by Edward Clark Potter in his Sleep- 
ing Infant Faun. The little nude boy lies 
asleep in all the purity of unconsciousness, 
and so beautiful is he that the statue is al- 
most sad — just as exquisite music is always 
sad. Yet to take away the thought of 
death, which is always suggested by sleep, 
a playful element is introduced by the in- 



quisitive little rabbit which creeps close to 
the tumbled curls and nibbles at the gar- 
land of leaves which crowns them. 

It seems incredible that nudes such as 
this could arouse the slightest criticism, yet 
from time to time committees arise which 
request, that certain bas-reliefs, statues, 
coats of arms, or other symbolic designs 
be decorously veiled, because they believe 
that all nudity leads to immorality. This 
is like trying to hold back a river's current 
with a straw, for the nude in art cannot 
be suppressed. It is not a problem, it is a 
factor. All great literature touches on sex, 
just as in every age and country artists 
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SOUTH END OF ROMAN SCULPTURE GALLERY LOOKING INTO THE GREEK ROOM WITH 
APOLLO BELVEDIER AT LEFT " Art Institute — Chicago 



have reproduced the nude figure. The in- 
fluence of the human body on human 
achievement cannot be neglected, as it is 
one of the most vital elements, not only of 
the fine arts, but of every department of 
man's activity. 

We are leaving behind us the centuries 
in which the body was considered unclean 
— a thing to be chastised and tortured ; put 
aside and spoken of only in whispers. Mod- 
ern science is more and more emphasizing 
the threefold aspect of man's nature : phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual, and giving to 
each part its value in relation to the whole 
and insisting on a dignified and frank re- 
cognition of man's bones, muscles and 
nerves and the reactions therefrom. 

Man is not a brain factory, neither is he 
an unhampered soul nor an uncontrolled 
animal. He is, as far as we have discov- 
ered, God's greatest achievement and 



ideally is wholly good, wholly useful and 
wholly estimable. If a pure reproduction 
of either the male or female body, if a 
true moral story of some one of the many 
sex problems which man is called upon to 
meet, cannot be accepted as worthy, then 
the fault lies not with the artist, not with 
the author, but with the one who sees evil 
where only good was meant. Such a per- 
son is like the ploughboy who pointed to 
one of Tintoret's beautiful groups and said, 
"I have a picture of women like that smok- 
ing cigarettes." People with such minds 
cannot distinguish between what is lovely 
and what is obscene. To them the classic 
Greek statues are shameful. 

Everyone recognizes that the twentieth 
century is a time of transition, and no- 
where is there a greater change than in 
our attitude towards sex and the nude. 
We are growing away from the Roman 
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standards which made a licentious indul- 
gence out of nudity and approaching the 
Greek attitude, which sees only nature or 
beauty in nakedness. It was the custom 
in Sparta and other places for the young- 
man and woman to practice dancing and 
gymnastic exercises naked together. Plato 
in his "Republic" approved this custom and 
denounced those who could not see the 
wisdom of it. Even as late as mediaeval 



times men and women to- 
gether frequented the public 
baths. 

With the advent of Chris- 
tianity, which took its moral 
attitude from the Romans 
rather than the Greeks, came 
a great change. The Church 
passionately denounced "the 
flesh"; the objective body be- 
came identified with spiritual 
evil ; all flesh was evil ; there- 
fore the body must be hid- 
den. This attitude of con- 
cealment defeated its own 
ends, for who does not real- 
ize that it is the suggestive 
painting and the book that 
hints that do the harm? 
Where can one find more 
erotic literature than in the 
Bible? Yet its very frank- 
ness creates no illusion and 
leads to no immorality. It is 
the outspoken Biblical story 
and the simple nudity of the 
Greek statue that are needed 
to divorce the ideas of naked- 
ness from sensuality ; of sex 
stories from immorality. It 
is concealment and secrecy 
which coarsens the percep- 
tions and falsifies the judg- 
ment and taste. 

We are working away 
from a condition which may 
be described by adapting an 
expression of Charles Reade, 
as that of prurient prudery. Such an at- 
titude can scarcely be better illustrated 
than by an incident which occurred when 
the English House of Lords questioned 
the advisability of placing Lord Byron's 
statue in Westminster Abbey, because, it 
was argued, Byron was not moral. This 
was disputed, and to prove the point Lord 
Brogham declared that he could point out 
more grossness in a single page of Shakes- 
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peare than in all of Byron's 

works. The hopeless mud- 
dle of this lord's mind is 

scarcely better than that of the 

ploughboy who compared 

Tintoret's picture to cigarette 

advertisements. 

Believing the day not far 

distant when sex stories and 

nude figures will be popu- 
larly accepted, we challenge, 

not their morality, for there 

should be nothing moral to 

consider, but their excellence. 

A statue or a painting if it 

be created in the spirit of 

pure art, whether the form 

be old or young, beautiful or 

ugly, male or female, should 

have no undesirable influence 

upon the observer. If you 

carry evil in your mind, and 

associate the so-called lusts 

of the flesh with absence of 

garments, even the Venus of 

Milo will seem naked and 

Apollo Belvidere immodest. 
It may be that in many 

cases unworthy thoughts are 

so inseparable from nudity 

that abstract beauty is cor- 
rupted by unfortunate men- 
tal habits. If this is so, there 

is only distorted self-con- 
sciousness to blame. The 
child does not see anything 
strange in nakedness. All he 
sees is a lady undressed or a 
man without clothes. Such is the frank, 
natural attitude, before the false modesty 
of present conventions has perverted it. 
The conception of beauty begins with the 
exclamation, "Oh, see the pretty lady!" 

Perhaps there is no easier way, certainly 
no better way, to teach a child the differ- 
ence between a man and a woman than by 
visiting the art galleries and showing him 
the beautiful nude figures there. The at- 
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mosphere of the place is ennobling; he 
knows that such pictures and statues would 
not be exhibited if they were evil. He 
grasps unconsciously the true artistic 
standards and the evil mystery of naked- 
ness never touches him. Yet how have 
people in their immense stupidity ruined 
the high possibilities of such training? 
How have they made it a devastating em- 
barrassment for an adolescent boy and 
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beauty be found than in The 
Snozvdrop by Hasselberg? 

It is generally believed that 
garments were first used by 
savages to excite curiosity 
and call attention to the parts 
concealed. So clear a thinker 
as G. F. Scott Elliott says in 
referring to his African dis- 
coveries: "I have always 
found that . . . chastity varies 
inversely as the amount of 
clothing." How better call 
attention to what nature con- 
siders as unemotionally as a 
hand or an eye than by the 
invidious annexation of fig 
leaves? Man's attempt to en- 
force modesty is the height 
of immodesty ; his effort to 
protect public morals is a di- 
rect means of promoting im- 
morality. His outward cen- 
sure is a travesty on his in- 
ward impurity. 

The Captive and The 
Bound Captive by Michael 
Angelo show the natural and 
unnatural methods of drap- 
ing nude statues. The latter 
shows how modern conven- 
tionality has been satisfied; 
the former shows how drap- 
ery may be used without 
spoiling the harmony of the 
whole. 

The frankness of all great 
literature is parallel to the 
nude in art and literary mo- 
girl to stand before a perfectly nude fig- rality is governed by the same principles, 
ure? By the colossal blunder of imposing The words of really great writers about 
fig leaves on statues which were intended natural things are no more degrading than 
to be nude, or adding obvious drapery to nude Greek statues, yet sex questions in 
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a statue- which was designed to have none. 
A naked child is not immodest, neither is 
the image of a naked man or woman if 
the untainted spirituality of the child is 
present. Where can greater purity and 



literature are not always easily disposed 
of. It is far easier to decide whether a 
painting is immoral than it is to determine 
whether or not a certain book is immoral. 
In the first instance the artist is not pres- 
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ent in his work and can give 
no opinion, add no explana- 
tion. A picture or a statue 
once done is absolutely sep- 
arated for its creator. A 
book carries on every page 
the opinions, the explana- 
tions, indeed the very per- 
sonality of its writer. A 
statue or a painting is ac- 
cepted on its own cognizance ; 
in judging a book one must 
consider the motive and 
spirit of the author. 

Sex problems in the litera- 
ture of today are put before 
the public in two ways — in 
the drama and in the novel. 
In a play the morality is 
largely dependent upon the 
actor, but in a novel the 
author only is to be reckoned 
with. The subject of a book 
has nothing to do with its 
morality; for an immoral 
subject may be treated mor- 
ally just as a perfectly inno- 
cent situation may be pre- 
sented and twisted to immoral 
purposes. 

A further difference be- 
tween art and literature must 
not be overlooked. As yet 
there are no paintings nor 
statues for adults only; all 
true art is for everybody re- 
gardless of age. In litera- 
ture this is not so. There 
are books and plays for 
adults, and books and plays for children. 
No artist has ever yet made public a statue 
which cannot be shown to children, yet 
many authors have printed books which 
are better kept on upper shelves until the 
little hands have grown high enough to 
reach them. This does not mean sexual 
secrecy, it means that the adult mind is 
capable of coping with questions which 
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would be harmful to the immature; and 
yet it must not be overlooked that much of 
what might be harmful to adults passes 
entirely over the heads of younger readers. 
The people who decry novels dealing 
with sex problems are probably the same 
ones who approve of fig leaves and un- 
natural draperies. Their point of view is 
distorted and cannot be trusted. Just as 
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times immorality is made so 
offensive as to ' turn the 
reader from similar paths. 
Sometimes — and this is pos- 
sible only with the truly great 
writers — a sex problem is 
presented impersonally and 
worked out to a logical con- 
clusion with little or no in- 
tervention on the author's 
part. This is markedly true 
of Shakespeare. While we 
know almost nothing of his 
personality, we know exactly 
the personality of all his 
chief characters. 

The search for truth, 
frankness of discussion, the 
desire to meet life honestly, 
as it exists and not as some- 
body thinks it ought to be — 
these influences are respon- 
sible for the great number of 
novels that are being written 
embodying the more vital and 
intimate problems of human 
life. As the influence and 
manifestation of sex enters 
into every department and 
activity of life, it is small 
wonder that people desire to 
know more and yet more of 
these mysterious emanations 
of the cosmic miracle. 

We cannot see how sex 
stories are going to make the 
long as men and women have bodies there world any the worse — mere knowledge 
will be artists to paint them ; just as long never harms. It is only as they are im- 
as men and women are swayed by the emo- moral in their influence that they cause 
tions of love there will be some poet, some harm, and this decision as to whether a 
dramatist, or some novelist to describe the novel is moral or immoral is so largely a 
passion — usually with the opinion of the matter of personal opinion that one hesi- 
writer interpolated. Sometimes the hero tates to set a criterion, 
embodies the author's own views ; some- Whether the story raises or degrades 

times the author uses him to show what a depends largely, just as in art, upon you. 
man should not do. Sometimes immorality Whether you understand its fundamental 
is made so attractive that the reader is truth or see only the glamour again depends 
excited to follow a like adventure. Some- largely upon you. I may like "The Devil's 
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Garden," you may find it im- 
moral ; you may like "Three 
Weeks/' I may find it per- 
nicious. Culture has long ad- 
mitted the chaste beauty of 
Venus of Milo, yet the coun- 
try lout or ignorant servant 
girl find only baseness in it. 
Some people uphold living in 
glass houses so that all may 
see through ; others insist 
upon curtains and blinds. We 
are inclined to think that the 
thicker the walls and the 
heavier the curtains, the more 
there is that must be hidden. 
All such opinions are depend- 
ent upon the personal equa- 
tion. One thing only, aside 
from the artistic merits of 
the book, is independent of 
the reader, and that is the 
attitude of the author. 

If the author has written 
his book in a spirit of de- 
bauchery, the book will be 
bad — nothing can save it. It 
may be artistically bad, and 
serve as an example of per- 
verted genius ; in such case 
it should, indeed, be put on 
a top shelf and kept from all 
save the the most balanced 
minds. If the author has 
written his book with the 
purpose of clearing up some 

knotty problem common to humanity ; if many people stumble. It is the attitude of 
he has written with the intention of help- the author and his handling of his theme 
ing men and women to be stronger; if he that counts. We think it hardly too ex- 
has written in a decent and scholarly spirit, treme to say that a man who intends to 
we would be loathe to brand such a book write a moral book does so, and that one 
as immoral. There are a few unmoral who tunes his talent to the baser instincts 
books and plays whose influence ranks writes an immoral one. All this is quite 
with that of pictures and statuary, but for aside from any artistic merit the book may 
the most part if an author's mind is clean possess. 

and his purpose good, the book is praise- Nude statues and sex novels cannot be 

worthy. Writing about immoral subjects suppressed, because they are of vital in- 
is not immoral — this is the point where so terest. Only as man's ideas change will 
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the treatment of such subjects differ. So 
far we have considered undraped figures 
and problematic stories only in the abstract. 
Let us now glance here and there among 
the art galleries and libraries, and see how 
artists and writers reveal the great funda- 
mental influences of life in their work. 

Every century, every nation, every com- 
munity tells its story by means of its art. 
There is always some composite mind to 
chisel, paint or write down either the ideals 
or the realities of his own generation. 
Praxiteles no less than Sophocles has 
showed us how the Greeks trained the 
mind and the emotions and made the body 
subservient to them. Of what may be 
termed modern artists and writers we have 
but to recall a few to see how the thoughts 
and the characteristics of certain periods 
are immortalized. 

There was a time (we admit it still ex- 
ists) when Boccacio's tales of the Decam- 
eron were considered very immortal be- 
cause they were stories of fleshly pleas- 
ures; yet Dante though equally frank is 
everywhere hailed as a great moralist be- 
cause he describes fleshly pains and pun- 



ishment. The thought that pain is right- 
eous and pleasure evil still persists, and it 
is this standard which, more than anything 
else, enters into the judgment of literature 
and art. Glance at Michael Angelo's Last 
Judgment, a close parallel to Boccacio and 
Dante, where can you find a franker or 
more unveiled bit of art than that? Yet 
no one ever dared to condemn the Last 
Judgment as immoral because it is a reli- 
gions painting. Truly a puritanical par- 
adox which glories in agony and degrades 
joy! 

What Hogarth did for the alleys of Lon- 
don, Balzac did for Paris. Both repro- 
duced things as they existed — baldly, 
frankly, with no attempt at personal inter- 
vention or comment. In an age when vice 
was kept secret Balzac rent the curtain of 
hypocrisy and told of the lives of his fel- 
low citizens. Hogarth scorned the arti- 
ficiality and conventionality of England 
and painted drunkenness and other vice as 
he found it. Yet there. are those who con- 
sider that both Balzac and Hogarth should 
be kept on a high shelf — that is, if kept at 
all. 
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The reason that so many continental 
writers are considered immoral is because 
they tell of life as it is. The reason that 
so many of the modern artists are frowned 
upon is because they paint life as it is. The 
inability to see life as it is, is one of the 
principal characteristics of the hypocritical 
prude or the hypersensitive critic. They 
try to adjust life to the literal conditions 
of two thousand years ago, and because 
they cannot understand economic and social 
differences they brand existing life as 
wholly evil. When, as a matter of fact,, 
there has never been a time in the history 
of the world when. decency was more re- 
spected than it is now. Kindness, too, and 
mutual helpfulness have become the rule, 
not the exception. People are far from 
perfect, but ideals are higher — although 
different — and the average man of today 
is a great ethical improvement over his 
brother of apostolic times. 

There is an old fallacy that art must 
be beautiful, yet the truth is that art is not 
always beautiful ; it may be ugly ; but it 
must be true. Art is expression — this is 
the new definition which the more cultured 
minds have accepted. Remembering this 
thought, it is interesting to note parallel- 
isms between artists and writers from the 
way they see life. 

To Henri Matisse, and Theodore Dreiser 
life is frankly coarse and unlovely. To 
Robert Herrick, Gilbert Cannan, W. B. 
Maxwell and others of their sort, life is 
frankly honest. They see it as Edgar De- 
gas, Edouard Manet, and Pierre-Auguste 
Renoir saw it. Not always as beautiful, 
but inevitably as true and intensely hu- 
man. Writers and painters who see life 
from this frankly honest point of view are 
the ones that come into closest contact with 
the greatest number of people. There is a 
strong tide flowing in the direction of hon^ 
esty and all the false modesty and false 
ideas of virtue cannot stop it. Virtue will 
come to mean man's integrity towards the 
best in life; not a blind and stupid sub- 



mission to customs and laws which at best 
smother or annihilate the winged impulses 
of the soaring soul. 

Jean Jacques Henner, now an old man 
and at the end of his journey, has always 
seen. life idealized. His nudes are always 
beautiful in a lovely but impossible way; 
Oliver Onions, a young man just beginning 
his career as an author, seems to see life in 
the same way. Odilon Redon and William 
Blake dreamed their lives away in a cloud 
of mysticism where but few could follow. 

Jules Bastien-Lepage, whom Degas called 
the Bougoureau of realism, as well as 
Bougoureau himself, saw life from much 
the same angle as did Guy de Maupassant. 
The work of both of these men is clear cut 
and finished. Every stroke of the brush, 
every word counts. Delicate touches blend 
into sudden strength, but always the clear 
mind of the thinker and the sharp eyes of 
the observer are present. One finds the 
same qualities in The Bathers as in the 
short stories of de Maupassant. 

Most modern artists have compromised 
with the present day conventions by pre- 
senting their nudes either just before or 
just after the bath. Few have reached the 
point where they dare challenge prudery 
by proclaiming, "She is nude because I 
wanted her so. She likes it and so do I. If 
you are ashamed it is because you cannot 
appreciate the wonder, beauty and power 
of even the poorest sample of the human 
body." There are those who have defied 
conventions and placed nude women where 
custom says they should not be; notably 
Manet in his Dejuner stir I'Herbe. To 
most this picture will seem a shocking piece 
of immodesty, and even the bravest of us 
cannot accept Manet's freedom without a 
gasp of surprise. Yet when analyzed to 
the core the shock is not that the women 
are undressed but that the men are dressed. 

Generally speaking the majority of us are 
hard and fast in the clutches of senseless 
traditions, yet in many ways these are be- 
ing undermined and some day will be swept 
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away as an ocean wave wipes out the sand 
fort of the short sighted youngster who 
reckons not with the rising tide. Medical 
science proclaims that air and sunshine are 
good for every part of the body. The en- 
tire corps of social workers, educators, and 
juvenile officers are urging that the child 
be taught what his body is. like and how 
to use it and keep it pure and sweet as God 
meant it to be. Psychologists are discover- 
ing that much crime is due wholly or in 
part to physical defects. Ministers have 
come to the conclusion that many boys and 
girls go wrong through ignorance rather 
than because of total depravity or original 
sin. 

From all points the human body is be- 
coming a recognized factor in every day 
life. Its needs are studied and respected. 
It is a wonderful instrument for the mind 
to use and all its functions must be under- 
stood. No part of it is to be condemned ; 
no mental process or emotion is to be cen- 
sured, except as we allow it to gain control 



of us and throw us out of poise. The Soli- 
tude of the Soul by Lorado Taft is a group 
which shows in a marvelous degree, not 
only the beauty of the human body, but also 
the presence of a greater invisible power. 

Love between man and woman is an art 
to be cultivated not a malady to be cured. 
Through it all life is made deeper and 
richer, and the stories which throw any 
light on this miracle of the sexes should 
be welcomed as much as a new scientific 
discovery. People are more ready to ac- 
cept hygienic suggestions than moral or 
ethical ones. It is easier to change one's 
diet than one's code of morals. Yet little 
by little "the old order changeth, giving 
place to new." The pioneers of fifty years 
ago are today considered old-fashioned. 

Because moral and artistic and literary 
standards are changing is no reason that 
we should think the world is going to per- 
dition. It is but a phase of evolution — a 
step forward in the world's progress — 
another turn of eternity's great wheel. 
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